LEADING ARTICLES—January 11, 1924. 
MORE FACTS ABOUT SOVIET 

THE BOK PRIZE BALLOT 

MUST TAKE LEAGUE 

THE COMMUNITY CHEST 

INDUSTRY MUST GOVERN OWN COURSE 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List” 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of La>or unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


GOOD GooDs 


American Tobacco Company. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Black and White Cab Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Feltman & Curme, Shoe Store, 979 
Market. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAI- 
lister, 901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 
Ninth Ave., 945. Cole. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment Maker.s 

Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Players’ Club. 

Regent Theatre. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Market Street R. R. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Yellow Cab Company. 

All Barber 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 


unfair. 


° . 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Iriday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 

bo oe ee 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 

Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets lst and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and $8rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet lst and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No, 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 8rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap». 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butehers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 6508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 8rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. BR. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valeneta. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


1—Meet 2nd and 4th 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Shops open on Sunday are 


Cemetery Employees—Meet 
days, Labor Temple, 

Chauffeurs No, 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p..m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 


Coopers No, 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Federal Employees’ Union No, 1—Mest Ist Tues- 


day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 146 
Pacific Building. 


Ist and 3rd Satur- 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 
166 Steuart. 


Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Jarment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 


Grocery Clerka—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


fron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet lst 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ludies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No, 17—-Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 
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Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet lst Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No, 
Temple. 
Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Laber 


Miscellangéous Employees’ Union No, 110—Meets 
2d and 4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 
Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxillary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 19 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 3nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravera No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet ist and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple, 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Mect 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 38rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet %nd and (4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, & 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet lst and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temzi.. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sun- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 63. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 3nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


104—Meet Tuesdays, 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. Building 


216—Meet Saturdays, 
Trades Temple, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet lst and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Jsaight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No, 


687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Walters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
Meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market, 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waltresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watehmen—Meet 8rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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More Facts About Soviet 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

Last week this news service furnished twelve 
specific facts showing soviet revolutionary propa- 
ganda in the United States. 

Soviet apologists and defenders have sought to 
whitewash their revolutionary activities. The 
proof of their efforts is in the record. 

The American Federation of Labor and its 
friends do not fear the success of this revolution- 
ary effort. It has been beaten at every turn. But 
the American Federation of Labor does not pro- 
pose to close its eyes while revolutionary efforts 
are being made. 

Here are twelve more facts. 


Fact No. 13. 


Gregory Zinoviev, president of the Communist 
Internationale sent the following secret instruc- 
tions from Moscow to Communist agents in the 
United States a few weeks before the start of the 
miners’ strike on April 1, 1922: 

“The Central Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of America must direct its particu- 
lar attention to the progress of the strike of the 
miners of America. 

“Agitators and propagandists must be sent to 
the strike regions. 

“It is necessary to arouse striking coal miners 
to the point of armed insurrection. Let them blow 
up and flood the shafts. Shower the strike re- 
gions with proclamations and appeals. This 
aoruses the revolutionary spirit of the workers 
and prepares them for the coming revolution in 
America.” 


More will follow. 


Fact No. 14. 


The “thesis of tactics,” adopted by the Third 
World Congress of the Communist Internationale 
at Moscow, says: 

“From the very first day of its establishment, 
the Communist Internationale has distinctly and 
unambiguously devoted itself to the purpose of 
participating in the trade unions and in the strug- 
gles of the laboring masses, and of conducting 
this struggle on a Communist basis, and of erect- 
ing during the struggle great revolutionary Com- 
munist mass parties, waiving the idea of the for- 
mation of small Communist sects for the attain- 
ment of influence upon the working class solely 
by agitation and propaganda. 

“Members of the United Communist Party will 
form the revolutionary group in each union, re- 
gardless of what kind of union it may be. 
Upon every important question affecting the wel- 
fare of the union and labor in general, the caucus 
shall formulate a policy and all members shall 
strictly adhere to the decision. 


“The workers’ revolution cannot succeed with- 
out the support of the great bulk of whatever 
labor organizations may exist at the time. 


Fact No. 15. 


The assault to seize the American Federation 
of Labor started five years ago with the organiza- 
tion of the United Communist Party and has con- 
tinued ever since. The platform of the United 
Communist Party contained the -first unqualified 
attack upon the Federation and the labor unions 
affiliated with it. This document said: 

“The United Communist Party must system- 
atically and persistently familiarize the working 
class with the fact of the inevitability of armed 


” 


conflict in the proletarian revolution. The United 
Communist Party must prepare the working class 
for armed insurrection as the final form of mass 
action, by which the workers shall conquer the 
state. 

“The conquest of the state and the annihilation 
of its governmental machinery becomes the im- 
mediate object of the struggle. Consciously to 
direct this inevitable development and to lead the 
working class in the final conflict is the historic 
mission of the United Communist Party. 

“The class struggle, which so long appeared in 
forms unrecognizable to the millions of workers 
directly engaged in it, develops into an open com- 
bat, civil war.” 

Fact No. 16. 


The twelfth congress of the Russian Communist 
Party, held in Moscow April 21, 1923, adopted 
specific measures of support for Communist prop- 
agandists in other countries, the United States 
included, which were published verbatim 
“Tzvestia,” official soviet organ, as follows: 

(c) The Congress declares to the Communist 
Internationale that its Russian section considers it 
to be its first duty, now. more than ever before, to 
assist with all its resources the fraternal parties 
of other countries in their struggle for Com- 
munism under the experienced leadership of the 
Communist Internationale. 


Fact No. 17. 

C. E. Ruthenberg, executive secretary of the 
Workers’ Party of America, affiliated to and 
under direction of the Third, or Communist Inter- 
nationale, which is in turn under direction of the 
Russian Communist Party, has just instructed 
Workers’ Party members to co-operate with the 
Friends of Soviet Russia in relation to relief for 
Germany. In an official communication in “The 
Worker” (official Workers’ Party organ) dated 
December 9th, Ruthenberg says: 

“It is the instruction of the Central Executive 
Committee of the party that in each city at least a 
few of the party members be assigned by the 
party organization to assist the Friends of Soviet 
Russia in conducting its work. These party mem- 
bers should work in co-operation with other 
workers who are helping to carry on the Friends 
of Soviet Russia work. They should, in the case 
of affairs for the benefit of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia be the connecting link between the party 
organization and the Friends of Soviet Russia 
work through which these affairs are given the 
support of the party members. 

“The International Workers’ Relief Committee, 
with which the Friends of Soviet Russia is affili- 
ated, has undertaken a campaign for the relief of 
the workers of Germany. The Friends of Soviet 
Russia has assumed as part of its name the added 
title ‘Friends of Workers’ Germany’ and will carry 
on this campaign in co-operation with the Interna- 
tional Workers’ relief.” 

This movement to assist “German relief” is 
made more interesting by reason of recent dis- 
coveries of Russian Communist tactics in that 
connection. Seymour B. Conger, in a dispatch 
dated December 28th, published in the Philadelphia 
Ledger December 29th, discussing Communist 
“relief” for Germany, says: 

“As a tangible example of how this was done, 
the Bolshevists consigned a shipment of arms, 
munitions, hand grenades, etc., from their sea base 


in 


«4 


at Stettin to the International Labor Relief head- 
quarters in Berlin, marking the cases ‘Relief Sup- 
plies,’ or ‘Gifts of Love.’ The consignment luck- 
ily was intercepted by the police en route. 

“Another Bolshevist institution known as the 
International Organization for the Relief of Revo- 
lutionists has just sent $40,000 for arrested Ger- 
man Communists and their families.” 

Fact No. 18. 

The Communist Internationale has from its or- 
ganization in 1909 directed active warfare against 
the American Federation of Labor and similar 
organizations of labor throughout the world. The 
Communist International Congress of 1920 de- 
clared in part: “Our main enemy is the oppor- 
tunism in the upper ranks of the labor movement 

here is our main enemy; we must triumph 
over this enemy and leave this congress with a 
unanimous and firm decision to carry this strug- 
gle through to the end in all countries. This is 
our main task.” 

At its congress in 1920 the Communist Interna- 
tionale adopted the famous twenty-one points, 
which were laid down as the terms which Com- 
munist parties in all countries must accept in 
order to affiliate to the Communist Internationale. 
This program of twenty-one points was reaffirmed 
just one year ago, in November, 1922, and stands 
today as the condition of affiliation and as the 
final authoritative program of the Communist 
dictators for world revolution. Every affiliated 
Communist Party agrees to the twenty-one points. 
The Communist Party and the Workers’ Party 
in the United States accept these 
points and base their policies 
No. 18 is as follows: 

“Every party which desires to join the Com- 
munist Internationale must systematically and 
constantly develop a Communist activity within 
the trades unions, the workmen’s and factory 
councils, the consumers’ societies and other mass 
organizations of the workmen. Within these or- 
ganizations it is necessary to organize Communist 
‘cells’ which by constant, perseverant work shall 
win the trades unions, ete., over to the cause of 
Communism. The “cells” are obliged in their 
daily work to unmask everywhere the treason of 
the social-patriots and the fickleness of the “Cen- 
ter.” The Communist “cells” must be completely 
subordinated to the whole party.” 

Illustrating the faithfulness of national Com- 
munist parties to the orders issued from Moscow 
is the following definition of the duties of a 
Communist in America as formulated officially by 
the Communist Party in America: 

“A Communist who belongs to the American 
Federation of Labor should seize every oppor- 
tunity to voice his hostility to this organization, 
not to reform it but to destroy it. The I. W. W. 
must be upheld as against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. At the same time the work of 
Communist education must be carried on within 
the I. W. W. 


twenty-one 
thereon. Point 


Fact No. 19. 

Soviet propaganda in England, exactly like the 
Soviet propaganda in the United States, was 
described in a note addressed to the Soviets by the 
British government eighteen months after the 
Soviets had signed a trade agreement with the 
British government. 

In that note, September 17, 1921, the British 
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government specified Soviet pedeneenda in Great 
Britain in violation of that agreement, as follows: 

“(a) Soviet funds were used by the well-known 
Bolshevist agent, Kopp, for provoking a revolu- 
tion in India. 

“(b) The Soviet emissary, Dr. Hafiz, set up, 
with Soviet money, a bomb factory in Vienna. 

“(c) The Soviets carried out a revolutionary 
and anti-British press campaign in Persia through 
the notorious Rothstein. 

“(d) The Soviets supplied Turks with large 
subsidies and arms and had directed a press cam- 
paign against Great Britain. 

“(e) The Soviets subsidized a Bolshevist and 
anti-British campaign in Afghanistan.” 

Fact No. 20. 

Among other organizations used by the Soviet 
government and its allied propaganda agencies for 
propaganda in foreign countries, including the 
United States, is the official Soviet united press 
service, known as “Rosta.” 

Describing the operations of “Rosta,’ Mr. Percy 
Noel, long the Russian correspondent for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger Foreign News Serv- 
ice, said in a dispatch written from Berlin, whither 
he had gone to escape the Soviet censorship: 

“The most effective trust is Rosta. Rosta dis- 
seminates false news and steals real news. The 
powerful arm of its radio station reaches around 
the world. Every word I sent by wireless from 
Berlin about conditions in Russia was read in the 
Foreign Office at Moscow before it arrived in 
Philadelphia. 

“Rosta issues propaganda to the world and is 
paid for it because it has theoretically and nom- 
inally a monopoly of all the news of Russia. 
Unless the propaganda department of the Foreign 
Office desires otherwise, it sends out the 
which the dictators wish to give to the world 
before any correspondent can do so. If the Asso- 
ciated Press, for example, obtains news before 
Rosta, it will not be transmitted until the trust 
news service has had time to send the 
explanation.” 


news 


same 


Fact No. 21. 

The Third Internationale joined in the effort to 
spread propaganda under the guise of an appeal 
for famine relief. An official appeal issued by the 
Third Internationale for circulation throughout 
the world contained the following: 

“What is holding in check the mad designs of 
the capitalists just now? Who inspires them with 
fear and terrors? Your Soviet Russia! For every 
capitalist government fears the armed Russian 
workers Therefore, help soviet 
Help its workers who have received the 
united blows of the capitalist governments 
A number of labor organizations have already 
contributed their mites to the Russian workers 
and peasants This applies especially to 
you workers of the United States, South America, 
Australia and South Africa.” 


Fact No. 22. 


The “Friends of Soviet Russia” is another or- 
ganization ruled from Moscow and serving the 
purpose of Moscow in spreading Communist 
propaganda in the United States. 

In the course of an expose of the operation of 
this organization in raising funds supposedly for 
Russian relief, Abraham Cahan, editor of the 
powerful “Jewish Daily Forward,” New - York 
City, said: 

“IT charge that the persons who manage the 
funds collected by the Friends of Soviet Russia 
are diverting substantial parts of such funds from 
the purposes for which they were collected; that 
considerable sums of money collected for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people of Russia have 
been used for the support of the Communist press 
in the guise of payments for advertisements and 
that other sums have been wasted in the payment 
of salaries to Communist agitators, who are thus 


Russia. 
first 


enabled to give much of their -time to the work 
of disrupting the labor movement.” 


Fact No. 23. 


During the Russian famine there was organized 
pursuant to instructions from Moscow, an organi- 
zation calling itself “The American Federated 
Russian Famine Relief Committee”; at this time 
the American Relief Administration was operating 
effectively, expending twenty million dollars ap- 
propriated by the United States government for 
the American people and serving as the great 
expression of American friendship and sympathy 
for the Russian people. 

The American Federated Russian Famine Re- 
lief Committee sought to divorce labor’s support 
from the great American national effort and to 
direct the bounty of America’s wage earners to 
purely Soviet agencies. 

In an appeal issued by this sovietized organi- 
zation there was a clear indication of its real and 
vital purpose, the sowing of the seeds of distrust 
of their own organization among the wage earn- 
ers of the United States. The following is a quo- 
tation from that document: 

“The American Federated Russian Famine Re- 
lief Committee is organized to get labor here in 
the United States to render to Russia this service 
in this spirit; to raise funds to buy food, etc., and 
to ship it to Russia as the Russians, i.e. the 
Soviets, prefer to have it done and to send with 
it the mute message the Russians are hungry to 
hear—that American labor understands 
For it is a sign that the American workers real- 
ize that the Russian workers are in a long strike 
for the common good.” 


Fact No. 24. 


The manner in which the Communist author 
ities in Moscow keep constant and detailed con- 
trol of Communist propaganda activities in the 
United States is shown in an extract from in- 
structions forwarded from Moscow headquarters 
in document No. 13 in 1923. The above-named 
document was signed by Bukharin, Radek and 
Kunsinon, executive committee of the Com- 
munist Internationale. 

“The executive does not propose that you imme- 
diately carry out such a complete reorganization. 
We think rather that we can for the time being 
be satisfied if the illegal Central Committee and 
the Central Committee of the Legal Party unite 
and that this enlarged Executive Committee take 
over the leadership of the movement. The rest 
will follow.” 


And this is but a partial statement of the case. 
It just scratches the surface. There is much more 
to be said and much more will be said. America 
has not yet been made safe for Communism and 
dictatorship! 

Roll Call! 


Last week thirteen channels through which 
Communist propaganda reaches the American 
workers were listed. To list all publications that 
help in this direction either by design or accident 
would require too much space. 

But let us add: 


No, 14. The Young Workers’ League, officially 
Communist, organized to capture younger work- 
ers, completely under direction of Communist 
Party. 

No. 15. International Workers’ Relief Commit- 
tee, supposedly engaged in relief work for Soviets 
and German Communists. 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3001 Sixteenth St. Near Valencia San Francisco 


bowen ewe 


San Francisco Laundry 


A SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 
TELEPHONE WEST 793 


ee | 
Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 
Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 


ches Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
a 


2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


DRESS WELL 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA. tiS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewcod Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


9 
Mewman 
REDLICK-NEWMAN Sa 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


CARPETS 


2101 
2119 
Mission 


St. 17th 


/pOsent IC: 
Tisates stone 


2415 Mission Street, near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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THE BOK PRIZE BALLOT. 
Winning Plan—No. 1469—Selected by Jury of 
American Peace Award—Created by Edward W. 
Bok and Offering $100,000 for the Best Practica- 
ble Plan by Which the United States May Co- 
operate with Other Nations, Looking Toward the 
Prevention of War. 


With deep satisfaction I present for the con- 
sideration and vote of the American people the 
plan selected by the jury as entitled to the Ameri- 
can Peace Award under the conditions, 


The award brought forth 22,165 plans. Since 
many of them were the composite work of or- 
ganizations, universities, etc., a single plan often 
represented the views of hundreds or thousands 
of individuals. There were also received several 
hundred thousands of letters which, while they 
did not submit plans, suggested in almost each 
instance a solution of the peace problem. 


The jury had therefore before it an index of 
the true feeling and judgment of hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens. The plans came 
from every group in American life. Some were 
obviously from life-long students of history and 
international law. Some were from persons who 
have studied little, but who have themselves seen 
and felt the horror of war—or who are even now 
living out its tragedy. 

However unlike, they almost all express or 
imply the same conviction: That this is the time 
for the nations of the earth to admit frankly that 
war is a crime and thus withdraw the legal and 
moral sanction too long permitted to it as a 
method of settling international disputes. Thou- 
sands of plans show a deep aspiration to have the 
United States take the lead in a common agree- 
ment to brand war in very truth an “outlaw.” 

The plans show a realization that no adequate 
defense against this situation has thus far been 
devised; and that no international law has been 
developed to control it. They point out that 
security of life and property is dependent upon 
the abolition of war and the cessation of the 
manufacture of munitions of war. 

Some of the plans labor with the problem of 
changing the hearts of men and disposing them 
toward peace and good-will; some labor to find 
a practicable means of dealing with the economic 
causes of war; some labor with adjusting racial 
animosities, with producing a finer conception of 
nationalism, etc., etc. 

Through the plans as a whole run these domi- 
nant currents: 

That, if war is honestly to be prevented, there 
must be a right-about-face on the part of the 
nations in their attitude toward it; and that by 
some progressive agreement the manufacture and 
purchase of the munitions of war must be limited 
or stopped. 

That while no political mechanism alone will 
insure co-operation among the nations, there must 
be some machinery of co-operation if the will 
to co-operate is to be made effective; that mutual 
counsel among the nations is the real hope for 
bringing about the disavowal of war by the open 
avowal of its real causes and open discussion of 
them. 


Finally, that there must be some means of 
defining, recording, interpreting and developing 
the law of nations, 

The jury of award unanimously selected the 
plan given below as the one which most closely 
reflected several of these currents. 

The Honorable Elihu Root, chairman of the 
jury of award, then prepared the following for- 
ward-looking statement indicating that the mutual 
counsel and co-operation among the nations pro- 
vided in the selected plan may lead to the realiza- 
tion of another—and not the least important—of 
the dominant desires of the American public as 
expressed in the plans: 


“Tt is the unanimous hope of the jury that the 
first fruit of the mutual counsel and co-operation 


among the nations which will result from the 


adoption of the plan selected will be a general 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all 
materials of war.” 


The purpose of the American Peace Award is 
thus fulfilled: To reflect in a practicable plan 
the dominating national sentiment as expressed 
by the large cross-section of the American public 
taking part in the award. 

I therefore commend the winning plan as unani- 
mously selected by the jury of award, and Mr. 
Root’s statement of the first object to be attained 
by the counsel and co-operation provided in the 
plan, to the interest and the widest possible vote 
of the American people. 

EDWARD W. BOK. 

January, 1924. 


Statement of Jury of Award. 

The jury of award realizes that there is no one 
approach to world peace, and that it is necessary 
to recognize not merely political but also psycho- 
logical and economic factors. The only possible 
pathway to international agreement with refer- 
ence to these complicated and difficult factors is 
through mutual counsel and co-operation which 
the plan selected contemplates. It is therefore 
the unanimous opinion of the jury that of the 
22,165 plans submitted, Plan No: 1469 is “the 
best practicable plan by which the United States 
may co-operate with other nations to achieve and 
preserve the peace of the world.” 

It is the unanimous hope of the jury that the 
first fruit of the mutual counsel and co-operation 
among the nations which will result from the 
adoption of the plan selected will be a general 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all 
materials of war. 

Elihu Root, Chairman; James Guthrie Har- 
bord, Edward M. House, Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
Roscoe Pound. William Allen White, Brand 
Whitlock. 

The Question to be Voted Upon. 

The substantial provisions which constitute the 
plan selected by the jury of award, and upon 
which the vote of the American people is asked, 
are hereby submitted by the Policy Committee 
as follows: 

I, Enter the Permanent Court. 


That the United States adhere to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice for the rea- 
sons and under the conditions stated by Secretary 
Hughes and President Harding in February, 1923. 
II. Co-operate With the League of Nations, 

Without Full Membership at Present. 


That without becoming a member of the League 
of Nations as at present constituted, the United 
States Government should extend its present co- 
operation with the League and propose participa- 
tion in the work of its Assembly and Council un- 
der the following conditions and reservations: 

Safeguarding of Monroe Doctrine. 

1. The United States accepts the League of 
Nations as an instrument of mutual counsel, but 
it will assume no obligation to interfere with 
political questions of policy or internal adminis- 
tration of any foreign state. 

In uniting its efforts with those of other states 
for the preservation of peace and the promotion 
of the common welfare, the United States insists 
upon the safeguarding of the Monroe Doctrine 
and does not abandon its traditional attitude con- 
cerning American independence of the Old World 
and does not consent to submit its long estab- 
lished policy concerning questions regarded by it 
as purely American to the recommendation or 
decision of other powers. 


No Military or Economic Force. 
2. The only kind of compulsion which nations 


can freely engage to apply to each other in the 
name of peace is that which arises from confer- 


It is curious, writes Richard Burton in The 
Bookman, but the one trait anticipated by me in 
the West was a cocksure self-sufficiency, a com- 
placent assumption that “we are the people.” 
Exactly the contrary is true: the Westerner is 
of all men most modest, humble minded and un- 
assertive. He instinctively kowtows to the East; 
you would take him for a Mohammedan. The 
less he knows about it, save by hearsay, the more 
he believes that everything there is, for some sub- 
tle reason, better than his own. (The Pacific 
coast is an exception, a law unto itself.) —Christian 
Science Monitor, 
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ence, from moral judgment, from full publicity, 
and from the power of public opinion, 

The United States will assume no obligations 
under Article X in its present form, or under 
Article XVI in its present form in the Covenant, 
or in its amended form as now proposed, unless 
in any particular case Congress has authorized 
such action. 

The United States proposes that Article X and 
XVI be either dropped altogether or so amended 
and changed as to eliminate any suggestion of 
a general agreement to use coercion for obtaining 
conformity to the pledges of the Covenant. 


No Obligations Under Versailles Treaty. 

3. The United States will accept no responsi- 
bilities under the Treaty of Versailles unless in 
any particular case Congress has authorized such 
action. 

League Open to All Nations. 

4. The United States Government proposes 
that Article I of the Covenant be construed and 
applied, or, if necessary, redrafted, so that admis- 
sion to the League shall be assured to any self- 
governing state that wishes to join and that re- 
ceives the favorable vote of two-thirds of the 
Assembly. 


Development of International Law. 

5. As a condition of its participation in the 
work and counsels of the League, the United 
States asks that the Assembly and Council con- 
sent—or obtain authority—to begin collaboration 
for the revision and development of international 
law, employing for this purpose the aid of a com- 
mission of jurists. This Commission would be 
directed to formulate anew existing rules of the 
law of nations, to reconcile divergent opinions, 
to consider points hitherto inadequately provided 
for but vital to the maintenance of international 
justice, and in general to define the social rights 
and duties of. states. The recommendations of 
the Commission woud be presented from time to 
time, in proper form for consideration, to the 
Assembly as to a recommending if not a law- 
making body. 

Author's Name Not to Be Revealed Until After 
Referendum. 


In order that the vote may be taken solely 
upon the merits of the plan, the Policy Commit- 
tee, with the acquiescence of Mr. Bok, has decided 
not to disclose the authorship of the plan until 
after the referendum, or early in February. The 
identity of the author is unknown to the mem- 
bers of the Jury of Award and the Policy Com- 
mittee, except one delegated member. 


The Policy Committee. 


John W. Davis, Learned Hand, William H. 
Johnston, Esther Everett Lape, Member in 
Charge, Nathan L. Miller, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Henry L. Stimson, Melville E. Stone, Mrs. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., Treasurer. 


THE PLAN IN BRIEF 
Proposes 

I. That the United States shall immediately 
enter the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, under the conditions stated by Sec- 
retary Hughes and President Harding in 
February, 1923. 

Il. That without becoming a member of 
the League of Nations as at present consti- 
tuted, the United States shall offer to extend 
its present co-operation with the League and 
participate in the work of the League as a 
body of mutual counsel under conditions 
which 

Substitute moral force and public opinion 

for the military and economic force 

originally implied in Articles X and XVI. 

Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

Accept the fact that the United States 

will assume no _ obligations under the 

Treaty of Versailles except by Act of 

Congress. 

Propose that membership in the League 
should be opened to all nations, 

Provide for the continuing development 
of international law. 


BLUEPRINT READING. 
“Interest in the Blueprint Reading courses 
offered by the Extension Division is now so keen 
that it may be necessary to conduct more than 


one course at a time,” according to Allyn G. . 


Smith, chairman, Technical Department. “The 
last class held in San Francisco was the largest 
ever organized in this subject and it seems likely 
that the attendance for the year 1924 will be even 
larger.” 

The Extension Division has planned courses 
this year for both San Francisco and Oakland. 
The San Francisco classes are divided into two 
groups, one dealing with elementary instruction 
in plan reading designed to teach the reading of 
simple blueprints after laying a basis of instruc- 
tion in the foundations of drawing; and the Ad- 
vanced Class aiming to give instruction in the 
interpretation of the more complicated type of 
blueprint and including an introduction to the 
practice of estimating. The Elementary Class in 
San Francisco begins Wednesday, January 16, at 
7 p. m. in Room 237 Pacific Building and will con- 
sist of eight two-hour sessions. The Advanced 
Class starts on Thursday, January 17, and is held 
in the same room for a total of eight two-hour 
meetings. 

In Oakland an Elementary Class is to be given 
beginning Wednesday, January 16, in the Oakland 
Extension Center, 1512 Franklin street, Room 
304. This course will consist of fifteen two-hour 
meetings, the instruction being given by Albert 
W. Parker who has had wide experience in blue- 
print reading and estimating of a varied char- 
acter. 

Circulars describing these courses in detail are 
being distributed from the various offices of the 
Extension Division in Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, eo 
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DAYS GONE BY. 
By Jack Williams. 

In memory of the past; to the city by the 
Golden Gate, the former bed-rock of solid union- 
ism; the dear old town that in early days blazed 
forth its message far and wide as a haven of 
welcome to organizing unionists who sought a 
center in which fears existed not in planning for 
the union future. 

These memories forced from me an appeal to 
the still existent remnant of the old guard to 
assemble and point out a means to redeem the 
name adorned with brilliance in the past annals 
of organized labor. 

What revived these memories and created the 
appeal? Please read the below, therein lies the 
answer. 

As a delegate to the Label Section my attention 
was swiftly brought to point by a statement from 
a visiting representative of labor who said: “To- 
day San Francisco is the boiling pot of organized 
labor destruction.” Fix the meaning yourselves. 

The fact that many unionists of the bay city 
of the West are shamefully lax in union duty, 
and that the former spirit of labor needs quick 
reviving, and is pressing in its claim is evident 
to all who retain recollections of the city’s past 
honors in the big fight against merciless beings 
who swept little children into the dragon’s net 
in order to swell bank-worship to the demands 
of the money-god and his hellish work in a land 
that holds all that is needed in the crowning of 
labor and the happiness of its people. But the 
revelation that the city had reached conditions 
wished for by the exponents of the “open shop” 
was a shock that will need a lot of optimistic 
medicine before I recover. 


On my way to the hay, thoughts abundant 
crowded on me. Dispensing with the “boiling 
pot” shock for the time being my mind reverted 
to Label Section attendance. Undeniable is the 
power within the folds of the union label. All 
that this redeemer seeks so as to spread its gospel 
is aid in breaking the chains that prevents it 
reaching full light and making known its divine 
message to a somewhat darkened labor world. 

This power is so evident, so easy to release 
were workers to heed its simple pleas that be- 
wilderment (sorrow to those who know) is the 
portion of regular delegates at Label Section 
meetings. Within the twenties, officials included, 
is the average attendance. 


Remember, the union label needs publicity to 
further its cause in labor deliverance; also re- 
member that publicity is widened in proportion 
to representation. If then you'll call to mind the 
above mentioned attendance in comparison with 
the numbers making up the extensive unions, the 
bewilderment and sorrow spoken of will in no 
way be unaccountable» 


One of the solid supports of unionism is the 
closed shop of which the label is the symbol. 
The label has no guesses to make. Its course 
is set if unionists will act straight in their duty. 

The mysteries surrounding us acquire in- 
terest because they are puzzles. There isn’t much 
puzzle about neglecting the union label. To men 
and women who think, such neglect is downright 
cowardice. 


The seemingly don’t-care attitude of some 
unionists to the supreme power expounded by the 
union label will in time bring its reward. Memory 
in the days to come (when the “little sticker” will 
be ready to accept its diadem) will draw a mind- 
picture that will hurt off-sliding from brothers 
and sisters in support of the union label—the 
silent and most powerful agent in the whole re- 
gion of organized endeavor. 


SEEN _cieeneneneeeeeeeeee 
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MUST TAKE LEAGUE, 
(By International Labor News Service.) ‘ 

Defining the international issue as being one 
between the League of Nations or a league of 
financiers, Samuel Gompers in the leading article 
of the January issue of the official magazine, the 
American Federationist, declares the League of 
Nations is “the only approach to democracy 
among nations.” Mr. Gompers finds the League 
also “is the only international body in existence 
or seriously proposed that serves as a continuous 
open forum for the nations.” 

Seeing as the alternative a ieague of interna- 
financiers, whose present operations he describes 
in much detail, Mr. Gompers finds that “secret 
diplomacy, the old order of international affairs, 
might not be particularly dangerous in these days 
of newspaper enterprise if it were not for the 
existence of these huge international interests 
operating across national boundaries.” 

Declaring that the interest of Americans in 
European affairs is growing, Mr. Gompers states 
that “Europe promises to be an overshadowing 
issue in 1924. Our interest changes from month 
to month and almost from day to day, but it 
grows; disarmament, proposed economic confer- 
ences or world court, in one form or another, 
Europe is always before us. . . . 

“As long as the League of Nations or some 
association of nations. was before the country our 
foreign relations—including economic questions 
and proposed remedies against the recurrence of 
war—were discussed in the open. International 
financial interests were forced to subordinate 
themselves to the discussion of fundamental in- 
ternational principles. 

Discussion Now in Secret. 

“Within four years a great and ominous change 
has taken place. The whole atmosphere of inter- 
national discussion has become clouded. Inter- 
national financial interests no longer operate in 
the open and their subsidized propaganda cover 
the entire field of international discussion as with 
a smoke screen. The change began when Presi- 
dent Harding, immediately after his election, 
ceased all reference to his proposed ‘Association 
of Nations.’ It was accentuated when Secretary 
Hughes began to show in his state utterances 
that he had abandoned his support of the League 
of Nations with reservations. And, finally, the 
ideal atmosphere for the intrigue and propaganda 
and secret diplomacy of financiers was provided 
when Secretary Hughes’ later pronouncements 
struck at the very foundations of any conceivable 
association of nations. 

“The League of Nations is indorsed by organ- 
ized labor because it is the only international 
body in existence or seriously proposed that serves 
as a continuous open forum for the nations, be- 
cause it is the only approach to democracy among 
governments. Without it the financial interests of 
the great powers and those most powerful, subtle 
and menacing of all financial interests, the inter- 
national bankers, are sure to control international 
relations. They are always on the job; they 
know exactly what they want. . F 

“Secret diplomacy, the old order of international 
affairs, might not be particularly dangerous in 
these days of newspaper enterprise if it were not 
for the existence of these huge international in- 
terests operating across national boundaries. The 
danger comes not from the diplomats, who after 
all are known, but from the financiers, who oper- 
ate behind the scenes. 

Follow Perilous Objectives. 

“The phrase ‘international financier’ seems to 
imply that the cosmopolitan bankers represent 
some form of internationalism, This is the re- 
verse of the truth. Along with certain legitimate 
and necessary functions the very nature of their 
work compels them to follow dangerous and re- 
actionary objectives. They seek to export capital 
regardless of the results on the exporting nations, 
regardless of the fact that such capital may be 


much more needed at home, regardless of the fact 
that the nation loses entire control over that 
capital over long periods. 

“In so far as they regard themselves as puré 
and simple business men, the international bank- 
ers do not hold themselves responsible for the 
political results of what they do; for the entangle- 
ment of our government to protect their rights 
in politicaily backward countries; for the fact 
that the transfer of American capital to one na- 
tion rather than another gives certain American 
interests a special concern with that nation as 
against other nations, regardless of the interests 
of America as a whole. : 

“Exported capital is expatriated capital and in- 
ternational bankers had better be called denation- 
alized bankers as far as many of their functions 
are concerned. Talk about a ‘super-power’! In- 
ternational finance is today the super-power. The 
only question is whether that super-power can be 
offset and matched by a democratic international 
body which has at least that degree of super- 
power necessary to deal on equal terms 
super-national finance. 


with 


> 
BIFF FEDERATED PRESS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Organized labor of Los Angeles has just handed 
the Federated Press a big wallop. 

As a result of the report on the Federated Press 
adopted by the recent Portland, Ore., convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, the board 
of publishers of The Citizen, representing the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council and the Council’s 
three departments—the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, the Los Angeles Building Trades Coun- 
cil and the Metal Trades Council—has discon- 
tinued its subscription to the news service of the 
Federated Press. 


In announcing its decision to have nothing more 
to do with the Federated Press, The Citizen prints 
in full the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention’s report on the Federated Press, with the 
convention’s action on the report. The conven- 
tion, it will be recalled, indorsed the report of the 
Federated Press, including the following summing 
up of the Federated Press’ attitude: 

“We found throughout the Federated Press 
service a continued domination of the news by 
articles relating to the I. W. W., the so-called 


. amalgamation movement, ‘political’ prisoners, the 


Communist party, the Workers party, the Socialist 
party and Russian affairs, That is to say, that 
there is a continuous tide flowing through the 
Federated Press service of a pro-Soviet, pro- 
Communist, pro-revolutionary, anti-American 
Federation of Labor character.” 

At the end of the convention’s report, The Citi- 
zen says: 

“As a result of the position of the American 
Federation of Labor on the Federated Press, the 
Board of Publishers of The Citizen, representing 
the Los Angeles Central Labor Council, chartered 
direct by the American Federation of Labor, and 
the three department councils of the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council—namely, the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council, the Los Angeles Building 
Trades Council and the Metal Trades Council— 
had discontinued its subscription to the news 
service of the Federated Press. The action of 
the Board of Publishers has been concurred in 
by the Central Labor Council and the three de- 
partment councils, which function for the organ- 
ized labor movement of Los Angeles, the owner 
of The Citizen.” 

The severance of relations between The Citizen 
and the Federated Press is regarded as one of 
the hardest blows the Federated Press has re- 
ceived since the American Federation of Labor 
convention. The Citizen is one of the most ably 
edited labor papers in the country and has a large 
circulation and far-reaching influence on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


CUT YOURSELF A PIECE OF CAKE. 

By J. M. Baer, The Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Two centuries ago, Benjamin Franklin gave 
some good advice to the poor on how to become 
rich. Now the Saturday Evening Post, founded 
by him, indorses Mellon’s tax revision plan which 
shows the “poor” rich how to become richer. 

In an editorial entitled, “Cut Yourself a Piece 
of Cake” The Post defends Andy Mellon’s tax 
revision scheme to greatly reduce the taxes of the 
very rich and slightly reduce the tax on very 
small taxpayers. It shifts the burden of the taxes 
on the smaller fellow and relieves the big fellow. 
It does just what Wall Street has wanted for 
some time and the credulous public believe most 
of the bunk that is written in favor of the plan 
by the propaganda organs of big business. 

Eighty per cent of the people are not affected 
directly by the proposed Mellon tax reduction 
while the 20 per cent who pay—and justly so— 
the tax on the larger incomes will be greatly re- 
lieved. 

The burden will be shifted indirectly to the 
House of Want by the kept politicians of the 
House of Have. 

About the time that Andy Mellon gets his tax 
reduction across, Congress will pass the Bonus 
to obtain the soldier’s vote and Senator Smoot 
will come forth with the Sales Tax—which is a 
method devised by Wall Street to tax the stom- 
achs of the poor and take the taxes off the pocket- 
books of the rich. 

Let us take one typical example to show the 
inconsistency of Mellon’s tax reduction plan. The 
married man (with a family) who has an income 
of $5000 a year, would only save $22.75. The 
wealthy man with an income of $1,000,000 a year 
would save over $250,000. In other words, 200 
heads of families, each having an income of $5000, 
would have a total income of one million dollars 
and would save only $4550, while one man with 
a single income of a million would save $258,278 
each year. One millionaire saves $243,728 more 
than two hundred people, each having a $5000 
income, but paying in all the same amount as the 
multi-millionaire. Who’s the goat? 

Instead of the people cutting themselves a piece 
of cake the idea is to give the rich more cake and 
take a little more bread away from the workers 
of the nation. It is a new method of setting the 
rich man’s table so that fewer crumbs will fall 
off for poor Lazarus. 

After appropriating millions to pay off the war 
profiteers and grafters, after guaranteeing the 
railroads a fixed return after the war, after pro- 
tecting the organized robbers with an indefensible 
tarifi—Mellon and his crowd now propose to de- 
prive the soldier, who fought the war, of a paltry 
bonus and relieve those who have gouged the 
government in war and peace times of a just tax 
on their huge incomes. Where do the people get 
any cut of the cake? - The people get a gold brick. 
Andy furnishes the brass and the reactionary~ 
periodicals put on a thin gold plate. 

> 

One fixed resolution is better than any number 
of New Year resolutions. Those who get some- 
where in life usually know where they want to 
get and keep pressing steadily towards their goal. 
They don’t progress by fits and starts. They 
don’t “slump” for a while and then take a sudden 
notion to move heaven and earth. They are bal- 
anced. They have solidity. They have stability. 
They possess determination. They allow nothing 
to swerve them from their fixed purpose, their 
fixed aim in life. So, instead of forming a lot of 
brand-new resolutions, form just one resolution, 
namely, that hereafter you will have resolution.— 
Forbes Magazine. 
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“T tell you the future can hold no terrors, 
For any sad soul while the stars revolve, 
If he will stand firm on the grave of his errors 
And instead of regretting—resolve, resolve.” 
> —---- 


If you failed last year there is nothing to gain 
through crying about it, but it is always wise to 
recognize your mistakes and thus profit by them. 
This is as true of unions as of individuals. 


~———-——_ @&—_ —_-—- 


The union label, consistently demanded by the 
organized workers and their friends, can do more 
to promote the welfare of the wage workers gen- 
erally in a peaceful way, than any other instru- 
ment within the hands of trade unionists. Try 
demanding it for a while and see what a sense 
of satisfaction such a policy will bring you. 

—_—— 

News from Russia must pass the soviet censor 
before it is permitted to leave Russia. News from 
Russia appears in American newspapers as it is 


passed by the soviet censor. Soviet censors are 
rigid. They not only cut out what they don’t 
like, but they have been known to insert matter 
of their own without consulting the writer of the 
original dispatch. During the war news from the 
fighting nations was censored. Every one knew 
that it was censored, because nobody made any 
effort to conceal the fact. Censored war dis- 
patches were printed under the words, “Passed 
by the Censor,” or “Censored.” There was no 
deception about that. And there was a great 
war on. Press associations and newspapers do 
not put the words, “Passed by the Censor,” over 
their dispatches from Russia. They allow those 
dispatches to appear as bona fide news stories 
with the inference that they were prepared as 
news accounts are prepared here in America and 
that they are transmitted as written. Why do 
not press associations and newspapers use the 
words, “Passed by the Censor,” over news dis- 
patches from Russia? Why do they not permit 
their readers to know the important truth that 
news dispatches from Russia tell only what the 
soviets want to have told—that news from Russia 
is nothing more than soviet propaganda? Why 
is this? 


The Community Chest 


The campaign to raise money for the Community Chest in this city for the 
purpose of taking care of the charities of San Francisco during the present year 
will shortly be opened and deserves to succeed. During the past year the organiza- 
tion demonstrated in practical fashion that a great saving in money can be made 
by bringing together the various organizations in this manner and that a great 
amount of good in excess of that possible under the old order of things can be 
accomplished. This state of affairs is brought about by a very large reduction in 
the overhead cost of collecting the funds by having it done by one organization 
and at one time. Besides the value of the plan in this connection there is removed 
the constant annoyance of the many drives that were necessary under the scheme 
of things whereby each organization collected its own funds. 

It should also be remembered that those who desire their contributions to go 
to particular organizations or for special purposes can provide for so doing by 
turning in the money to the Community Chest, with the stipulation that it shall 
go here or there or be used in this or that fashion. There need not, therefore, be 
any hesitation by any one to contribute to the Chest fund for fear that the money 
will not go into the desired channels. 

The funds are to be collected this year from January 28th to February 9th, 
but before that time speakers will be going throughout the city explaining the 
aims, objects and purposes and all details of the Community Chest plans and giv- 
ing any information that may be desired by the public. Organizations desiring to 
have speakers visit them can be accommodated by communicating with the head- 
quarters in the Palace Hotel. 

That the Community Chest organization is based on the principle of democ- 
racy, with the deciding voice in its policies toward the affiliated institutions rest- 
ing largely with the institutions themselves and their representatives, is explained 
in a statement issued by the city’s central philanthropic organization. 

On the board of directors, under the constitution of the Community Chest, 
there is a representative of the San Francisco Labor Council and a representative 
of the Building Trades Council. These representatives at present are George S. 
Hollis and Lawrence J. Flaherty. Fifteen members of the board of directors are 
elected by the vote of all the contributors to the Community Chest, fifteen are 
elected by the vote of the societies and agencies as units, and two are appointed 
by the Mayor, representing the city government, and two by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In the direction of relief work in the city, of the services performed by the 
institutions, there is also a democratic voice. Each society or agency is encour- 
aged to preserve its traditions of service and its contact with persons interested 
in its particular humanitarian work. Beyond that, however, it is the regulation of 
the Community Chest that all recommendations affecting the operation of insti- 
tutions shall come from joint committees on which the social workers have the 
majority vote. 

This is done through the Council of Social and Health Agencies, which is 
composed of delegates from all relief and welfare institutions in the city, includ- 
ing municipal departments not embraced in the Community Chest. Members of 
the Council of Social and Health Agencies form joint committees with members 
of the budget committee of the Community chest. There are three members of 
the council and two of the budget committee on each joint committee. 

It was these joint committees that first passed on all the data for the 1924 
budget of the Community Chest, and made recommendations for the final budget 
soon to be announced. 


By this general policy of democratic control, the Community Chest keeps in 
touch with the people, and insures fair consideration for all in need. 

Organization work is being perfected through the meeting of various commit- 
tees almost daily and when the actual drive is started everything will be in readi- 


ness to carry it on without a hitch. Every member of a union ought to contribute 
something toward this worthy purpose. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 

bomen 

When you hear a woman who never earned a 
dollar toward her own support in her life advising 
wage-working women that they would be better 
off without the protective laws enacted in this 
country during the past forty or fifty years just 
ask her where she gained her information and 
see whether the facts of life support her theories 
and contentions. We know they do not. 


“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
where wealth accumulates and men decay,” said 
Oliver Goldsmith in his “Deserted Village.” 
There are some signs of that sort of thing taking 
place in this glorious land of ours, as it has 
already taken place in many. of the European 
countries, and it behooves those interested in per- 
petuating government of the people by the peo- 


ple and for the people to take notice of this con- 
dition, 


The Northwestern Electric Company has in- 
formed the Oregon Board of Conciliation that it 
will not produce its records in its attack on or- 
ganized electrical workers. The company admits 
that it has contracted with the Burns Detective 
Agency to employ strikebreakers. The leading 
strikebreaker did not appear before the board, 
though he was cited. The company is attempting 
to reduce wages of its electrical workers and 
operate on the anti-union plan. It has declined 
to arbitrate. 


A study of the 48-hour week by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics is an answer 
to any “doubting Thomas” on the value of trade 
unionism. During the last few years the eight- 
hour day has spread so rapidly that there is now 
scarcely an industry or trade which has not, to 
a greater or less extent, adopted either the 48 or 
44-hour week, it is stated. “This is particularly 
true of trades that are thoroughly organized. A 
recent survey of union scales of wages and hours 
of labor showed that of 860,000 union members, 
89 per cent had agreements providing for an 
eight-hour day, and 68 per cent worked 44 hours 
or less per week.” 


Out of the thousands of schemes and plans 
submitted to it, the committee of judges to award 
the prize for the best plan to maintain the peace 
of the world, headed by Elihu Root, selected one 
practically indorsing as the only feasible plan, the 


League of Nations. Nothing could indicate more 
clearly that the opposition to the League was 
purely of a partisan political character. It must 
be a great source of satisfaction to Woodrow 
Wilson to note that such a decision was neces- 
sary on the part of the committee after examining 
thousands of plans. This result also demonstrates 
the wisdom of the decision of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in repeatedly calling attention 
to the desirability of the United States entering 
and supporting the League of Nations in the in- 
terest of world peace and harmony. After five 
years of study on the part of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people no one has anything better to 
offer. Very few people want war and nearly 
everybody desires peace, but a great many people 
allow political demagogues to deceive them. 
Fortunately the great mass of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor cannot be placed in the cate- 
gory of those so deceived. 


WIT AT RANDOM | 
beeen ee 


He—Ah, your little dog has an enviable posi- 
tion! 

She—Do you mean because he is always with 
me? 

He—Not exactly, but I was just thinking how 
happy I would be if I had some one to pay all 
my taxes for me!—Kasper (Stockholm). 


The teacher had been trying to inculcate the 
principles of the Golden Rule and turn-the-other- 
cheek. 

“Now, Tommy,” she asked, “what would you 
do supposing a boy struck you?” 

“How big a boy are you supposing?” demanded 
Tommy.—American Legion Weekly. 


Judge—This man says that after he fired a shot, 
he saw you run from his chicken-coop. 

Rastus Johnsing—He could easy be mistaken, 
jedge. Fast ez Ah was runnin’, it mought have 
been some one else what faintly resembles me.— 
The American Legion Weekly. 


“Mamma,” said little Elsie, “I do wish I had 
some money to give you for the poor children.” 

Her mother, wishing to teach her the lesson of 
self-sacrifice, said: “Very well, dear; if you 
would like to go without sugar for a week I'll 
give you the money instead, and then you will 
have some.” 

The little one considered solemnly for a mo- 
ment and then said: “Must it be sugar, mamma?” 


“Why, no, darling, not necesarily. What would 
you like to do without?” 
“Soap, mamma,” was Elsie’s answer.—Boston 


Transcript. 


At a lecture the speaker orated fervently: “He 
drove straight to his goal. He looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, but pressed forward, 
moved by a definite purpose. Neither friend nor 
foe could delay him nor turn him from his course. 
All who crossed his path did so at their own 
peril. What would you call such a man?” 

“A truck driver,’ shouted a voice from the 
audience.—Forbes Magazine. 


Little Johnny, aged six, had been to church, and 
had displayed more than usual interest in the ser- 
mon, in which the origin of Eve had been dwelt 
on at some length. 

On his return from service, there being guests 
at dinner, he had also displayed a good deal of 
interest in the eatables, especially the pie and 
cakes. 

Some time afterwards, being missed, he was 
found sitting quietly in a corner with his hands 
pressed tightly over his ribs, and an expression of 
awful anxiety on his face. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter?” asked his 
mother in alarm. 

“Mamma, I’m afraid I’m going to have a wife,” 
little Johnny replied—Brisbane Mail. 


A salesmanlike looking inspector was surprised 
to find a dirty roller towel in the washroom. In- 
dignantly he said to the landlord: 

“Don’t you know that it has been against the 
law for years to put up a roller towel in this 
State?” 

“Sure, I know it,” replied the proprietor, “but 
no ex-post facto laws goes in Kansas, and that 
there towel was put up before the law was 
passed.”—Topeka Capital. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE THING WORTH WHILE. 
Whatever may be the thing we do, 
Or the end for which we strive, 
If worthy the aim which we pursue, 
As onward and on we drive, 
We may be sure as the days go by, 
If truly and earnestly we try, 
That ever closer the goal draws nigh 
Where some day we shall arrive. 


For the thing worth while is to keep right on, 
With a purpose fixed and true, 

Resolved with the coming of each new dawn 
To do what we have to do; 

Unmindful of steeps we are forced to climb, 
As we plod each weary mile, 

Sustained by a magical faith sublime 
In doing the thing worth while. 


Whatever the scheme we have in mind, 
Whatever the dreams we dream, 
It is in the worth-while tasks. we find 
Our hopes of the future gleam,— 
Hopes of the future that glow as bright 
As stars that blaze on a cold, clear night, 
Or flowery fields of pure delight, 
Where garlands of promise teem. 


For the thing worth while is the compass true 

That points the way to the goal, 

As the magnet points unerringly to 

The Far North’s desolate pole; 

And ever secure is the course we wend, 

In spite of the bitter trial, 

And a joy we find in the days we spend 

Achieving the thing worth while. 

—Sidney Warren Mase, in Forbes Magazine. 

> 
BITTER TAX FIGHT ON. 

Congress has reconvened, following the holiday 
recess, and from now until mid-summer the law- 
makers will have the center of the stage, with 
tax reduction the big contest. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon’s plan has 
been made public by the committee. This pro- 
cedure is rather unusual, but at least one copy 
fell into the hands of “outsiders,” and the com- 
mittee made the bill public. 

The Mellon bill is a mass of technical matter, 
comprising more than 35 columns of the average 
newspaper, set in 6-point type. 

The bill reduces the tax rate on normal incomes 
from 4 per cent to 3 per cent. This affects work- 
ers. In the case of large incomes® the cuts are 
most drastic, and around this point will center 
a bitter fight both in and out of Congress. 

Under the present income tax law a married 
man with two dependents and having-an annual 
income of $100,000, must pay $30,076. Under the 
Mellon plan he will pay $19,792. If he has an 
annual income of $150,000 he pays $58,076 under 
the present law, while under the proposed law he 
would pay but $35,292. 

Where a man has an income of $500,000 an- 
nually, he now pays $260,576. Under the Mellon 
proposal he would pay $143,792. 

Opponents of the bill insist it favors the rich, 
who will escape taxation out of all proportion 
to the poor. It is also charged that this will” 
permit further escape of the war-rich from paying 
their just share of government maintenance. 

Defenders of the Mellon bill have perfected a 
powerful publicity machine to defend the pro- 
posal. 

—————_@____—__ 
WHY SHOES ARE HIGH. 

The International Shoe Company reports a sur- 
plus of $6,353,350 for the year 1923. This is after 
all expenses and interest on preferred and com- 
mon stock is paid. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


eee 

Typographical Union No. 21 held a special 
meeting Sunday, January 6th, to consider the 
counter proposition of the Printers’ Board of 
Trade and the Franklin Printing Trades’ Asso- 
ciation. In negotiation with the scale commit- 
tee of No. 21, the employers had offered the union 
a continuation of the present contract for the 
coming year. Their proposition was read to the 
union and upon vote was rejected unanimously, 
and the scale committee ordered to so report to 
the employers’ committee. The meeting was one 
of the largest held im recent years, likewise one 
of the shortest, lasting a little less than one hour. 


On Wednesday evening, January 2, members of 
Palo Alto Union No. 521 held a special meeting 
following a complimentary dinner and_ get- 
together. Following the dinner, which was an 
elegant repast, the members made themselves 
comfortable while they listened to a few remarks 
from their president, Walter J. Davis; George 
F. Morell, editor of the Times; Stuart, the 
Printer; President Stauffer of No. 21; Frank 
Kasson, secretary of No. 521; Will A. Friend of 
the Stanford Press; apprentices, Pierre Huss and 
Don Warren; R. H. Davis, proofreader; followed 
by a round table talk, led by W. C. McRae. The 
union then passed resolutions on the death of the 
late Frank J. Bonnington, who organized the 
union on July 2, 1902. They then voted to make 
the banquet a quarterly affair, and President 
Stauffer put in his bid for a standing invitation. 
The meeting was a success and was the means 
of the members getting together and becoming 
better acquainted with one another. 

Every employee of Walter N. Brunt, the 
Seventh street printer, was the recipient of a holi- 
day remembrance. This is an annual custom 
with this old-established firm. 

Another of the San Francisco shops to remem- 
ber its employees at Christmas time was the Mar- 
garet Mary Morgan Company on California 
street. Each of the employees of the composing 
room was made a present of a cash sum. 

Earl F. Owen, writing from Baltimore, states: 
“Baltimore has just negotiated a new scale for 
the year 1924, and although we did not get the 
amount of increase we were after, or what we 
deserve, it was some satisfaction to know that 
the rise from $42 and $45 to $48 and $50 signi- 
fies progress at least.” 

There will be a meeting of the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society Sunday, January 13th, in 
Union Hall, Labor Temple, 16th and Capp 
streets, at 2 p.m. This is the regular semi- 
annual meeting. The society is reported as being 
in a flourishing condition with $10,000 in the treas- 
ury and 250 active members. A part of the busi- 
ness to come beofre the meeting Sunday is the 
selection of doctors and druggists for San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland for the coming year. The 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society is the oldest 
mutual aid society on the Pacific coast and has 
paid thousands of dollars to its members in its 
many years of existence. A part of the obliga- 
tion which the society assumes toward its mem- 
bers is the payment of a $10 weekly benefit to 
those of its members incapacitated, as well as 
.furnishing doctors and medicines at all times. 
The initiation fee is small and the monthly dues 
nominal. Membership is limited to members of 
the Typographical Union. 

P. H. Morgan, Journal chapel, was the victim 
of an accident December 31 in which he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Mr. Morgan had 
been in San Jose and was returning home in one 
of the rapid transit busses, and as it neared Santa 
Clara the bus skidded and was hit in the side 
by a rapid moving touring car. The impact was 
of sufficient force to throw Mr. Morgan against 
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the side of the bus, injuring his left shoulder and 
arm and almost severed his left ear from his head. 
He was confined to a hospital for several days, 
but his many friends will be glad to know that 
he is able to leave the hospital and be among his 
friends. 

Charles W. Klor, Examiner chapel, is just re- 
covering from an operation for appendicitis in 
a local hospital. Mr. Klor’s friends will be glad 
to know that he is past the danger point and 
within a short time will be able to resume his 
work. 

They didn’t go—the writer was misinformed. 
Last week we mentioned in these columns that 
Col. Doug. White and Charles Houck had left for 
Los Angeles and Southern California points on a 
visit. But at the last moment Mr. White took 
suddenly ill, which necessitated canceling of the 
proposed visit. 


George Leichner of the Dixon-Fish chapel, is | 


again at his post of duty following a major opera- 
tion in which his life was despaired of. Mr. Leich- 
ner had been suffering from stomach trouble and 
the middle of November was compelled to enter 
a hospital, where he underwent an operation for 
ulcers of the stomach. 

Rumors have been circulated in San Francisco 
during the past week to the effect that Big Six 
has made a settlement of their newspaper scale 
on a basis of $63, 66 and $69. The rumors are 
false, President Rouse of Big Six having sent the 
following telegram: “Nothing in the rumor; very 
little likelihood of an early settlement.” 

Eddie Jensen, formerly of the Knight-Counihan 
chapel, is the new foreman of the International 
Printing Co. 

Harold Hancock, for several years foreman at 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., has resigned his position. 
Upon his retirement, the members of the chape! 
presented Mr. Hancock with a handsome gift as 
an appreciation of the high esteem in which he 
was held by the chapel members. 

Miss Daisy Dennis, Examiner chapel, is en- 
joying a few weeks’ midwinter vacation in South- 
ern California. 

Al Overly, for the past couple years a makeup 
on the Daily News, has transferred his affections 
to his first love—the Chronicle. 

J. J. Cahill, who has been subbing on the make- 
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up side of the Herald, has accepted a situation on 
the Daily News. 


“Jack” McKenna, late of the Carlisle chapel, is 
the new skipper at Schwabacher-Frey’s. Mr. 
McKenna is a thorough printer, all-around good 
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Mission at |6% 
iGIVE TIME ON FURNITURE} 


7 BUILDINGS - 22 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU, FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP- FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. | 


GIFTS THAT LAST 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware and Clocks 


Jewelers, Watchmakers and 
Opticians 


715 MARKET STREET, Between Third and Fourth, San Francisco 
All Watch and Jewelry Repairing Guaranteed 


Tue San Francisco Savines ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1923 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 
MISSION BRANCH 


PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH.. 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


$89,174,468.57 
3,850,000.00 
430,275.37 


Mission and 21st Streets 
.Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
ad Haight and Belvedere Streets 

.. West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
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fellow, and will no doubt succeed in 
position. 


his new 


George S. Long, apprentice in the Overland 
chapel, was injured Sunday in a collision with 
an automobile at Twenty-fifth and Folsom streets. 
George sustained a broken leg. 

Representative Eugene Donovan was a visitor 
in San Francisco between trains one day last 
week en route to Reno, where he was ordered by 
the international officers to assist in adjudicating 
their new scale of wages for 1924. Upon passing 
through this city Monday to his headquarters in 
Los Angeles Mr. Donovan reported that he had 
obtained a settlement satisfactory to the Reno 
union, which obtained a $3 per week increase, 
making the new scale $45 and $48, retroactive to 
December 1, 1923. The newspaper men will work 
45 hours per week and the job branch 44 hours 
under the new agreement, whicli gives the job 
printers on hour the best of the bargain. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—A serious injury be- 
fell Chet Martin, ad foreman, some days back. 
He quit work at 2 o’clock and awoke in the 
Emergency Hospital at 3, some good Samaritan 
having discovered him lying on the sidewalk a 
half block from his home, 3156 Clay street, and 
summoned an ambulance. Chet doesn’t know 
whether he was waylaid by footpads or hit by an 
auto, the nature of his injuries, however, rather 
lending support to the latter supposition. It is 
feared he will be laid up for several weeks, he 
not being of a very robust constitution. Members 
of the visiting committee—J. H. Adams, A. A. 
Adams and Victor Aro—of the Chronicle Mu 
tual Benefit Society and numerous other friends 
hastened to call as soon as the injured man was 
able to receive company. Mr. Martin is the first 
beneficiary of the recently organized Chronicle 
benefit society and is emphatic in his indorse- 
ment of this form of insurance. It would also 
appear that he comes under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act as recently defined by the 
United States Supreme Court (reported in Labor 
Clarion of December 21st) holding employer 
liable for injuries to employee while en route to 
and from work. 

Regular monthly chapel meeting takes place 
Tuesday, January 15, at 3 p.m. Besides the 
semi-annual election of a chairman, two changes 
in chapel laws are up for action, one concerning 
posting of overtime on the bulletin board, the 
other permitting a sub to face his slip instead of 
withdrawing it from the board when not wishing 
to work. A committee, comprising Lyle Slocum, 
Doc Harriman and “Paddy” Paddock, has already 
posted a suggested form to be used for overtime. 

A letter from M. A. Blade to Frank De Jarnatt 
gives a few details of what Big Six is asking for 
New York printers—$12 for a six-hour day. Fur- 
thermore he opines the prospects for getting it are 
not so awfully gloomy either. 

Tuesday a week ago was a busy day for Willis 
L. Hall, who commutes from Palo Alto. It was 
his day off at the shop, hence plenty for him to 
do at home. Being treasurer of the Waverly 
Club, an auditing committee called to make a 
semi-annual examination of his accounts; being 
also treasurer of the Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica, an auditing committee from that organiza- 
tion came to make its half-yearly examination. 
Mr. Hall then took up work on his peninsula 
directory, which he plans soon to have ready for 
the printer. 

That sure was a powerful disinfectant Foreman 
Wells had sprinkled on the floor—nothing else 
but. It smelled to high heaven and stopped com- 
plaints as well as dust. Fleas? Well, if any are 
left, they’re like good Indians—Dead. 

Frank Marietta, a miniature de luxe edition of 
genus homo, says he fears age is approaching, 
his trilbies giving indications that way. Hence, 
says Frank, they must be preserved—but not in 


alcohol; his plan being to acquire sole ownership 
of a Lizzie in the near future. 

A pair hard to beat—J. J. Cahill and C. M. 
Baker, formerly with the Chronicle, now help the 
Daily News disseminate wit, wisdom and worse 
to the four corners of the city, Mr. Cahill as 
a makeup and Mr. Baker as a keyboard artist. 
May their shadows never grow less, for both are 
good fellows as well as good printers. 

Jack Snell is in receipt of a letter from Paul J. 
Lindley, resident of the Home, in which was in- 
closed a copy of the Christmas Day menus. It 
is an eight-page illustrated folder, and if this 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner were equalled in 
high-priced hotels, diners were fortunate indeed. 

Reports of cold weather prevailing in Los 
Angeles coming to the attention of James Orr 
Kennard, he resolved to grace the town with his 
presence and if warmth of temperament helps 
the climate any, Los Angeles should be as com- 
fortable as a summer resort or Mexico during a 
revolution. Jeems diagnoses his absence as last- 
ing a week, two if his money holds out. 

The week just passed witnessed Frank Hutch- 
inson on the job again, he and Mrs. Hutchinson 
having spent the holidays in Los Angeles with 
relatives. “Hutch” never went near a print shop 
and is unable to say how working conditions are. 
He was more interested in the open country and 
much of the time was passed in an automobile 
his brother-in-law placed at his disposal. 

Immediately following the chapel meeting on 
January 15 a meeting of the Chronicle Mutual 
Benefit Society will be called to order. Officers 
to be elected for six-month terms are president, 
vice-president, two directors and _ secretary- 
treasurer. Candidates for admission to member- 
ship are 1eported to be J. O. Kennard, James E. 
Walker, R. H. Bunow and R. Cyr. 

Two pair and one to draw to isn’t a bad hand 
and lots of times rakes in the dough; at least it 
proved true in the cases of Messrs. Dye, Nesbit, 
Olcovich, Harris and Crawford, last week they 
having stood in just the right spot when the 
shekels were passed out. 

A. O. Vann, an ex-Chronicle lino sub and now 
proprietor of the “best job in ’Frisco,” to quote 
his own words, at the Pacific Coast Merchant, 
a few days ago installed Mrs. Vann and his three 
daughters in an apartment until he can locate 
permanently. As Mr. Vann talks of soon owning 
a four-wheel Rickenbacker, it would seem his 
best-job talk is not to be classed as a gentle 
zephyr. 

That genial chap, E. W. Beedle, reports his 
family as again under one room, Mrs. Beedie and 
Miss Beedle having recently reached here from 
the grand old State of Washington. His son, 
once a printer’s devil, had a change of mind and 
turned to banking, being now wit hthe Anglo- 
California. 


During the last few days D. A. Paddock 


devoted his spare time to the distribution of union 


label literature put out by the label committee. 
No. 21 boasts no more loyal, indefatigable worker 
fer this good cause. 


“If you want a becoming 
hat, be coming to ———”’ 


ot 
ad 


1082 MARKET 
: 26 THIRD 
i 3242 MISSION 2640 MISSION : 
i Also in Los Angeles i 


605 KEARNY | 


MEET YOUR FAVORITE STAR. 


Meet your favorite screen star at the benefit 
entertainment and ball to be given by Butchers’ 
Union No. 115 at the Civic Auditorium, Thursday 
night, January 17th. 

From Hollywood comes the good news that 
several hundred of the stars of filmdom are 
coming to San Francisco to participate in the 
Butchers’ Union benefit. Many of them will be 
seen in unique acts and all will participate in the 
grand march which will open the all-night danc- 
ing that will follow the program of entertain- 
ment. 

Eighteen of the leading vaudeville artists of the 
country will appear in special acts under the 
direction of Blake and Amber, who say it will be 
the best show ever staged in San Francisco. 

All the city and county officials will attend as 
guests of honor. Mayor James Rolph will lead 
the grand march with one of the screen stars. 

An orchestra of one hundred pieces will furnish 
the music for the dancing, which will be held in 
the main auditorium and the side halls on the 
first floor. 


An elaborate electrical exhibition will be given 
during the dancing under the direction of the 
Moving Picture Operators’ Union. 

The entire proceeds from the benefit will be 
devoted to financing the relief work of Journey- 
men Butchers’ Union No, 115. 


rn | 


‘WEINSTEIN CoO. 
1041 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Railroad Salvage Sale of 119 
CORD TIRES 
Goodyear, Brunswick, Firestone, 
Goodrich, Silvertown, Federal, 
Fisk, and Ajax and Royal Cords 


Bought by us at a mere fraction of factory 
cost. Most of the tires are perfect. 


Cord Tires, size 31x4, at 
Cord Tires, size 32x4, at 
Cord Tires, size 32x414, at 
Cord Tires, size 33x41, at. 


MISSION STREET 
at Twenty-second 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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Synopsis of Minutes of January 4, 1924. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. : 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Post Office Clerks—Robert Dono- 
hue, Rodney Hazell, Ed. J. Smith, vice Daisy 
McGaw, David Ferner, Thos. Kelly. Sail Makers 
—Mace J. Madson, vice Horace Kelly. Electrical 
Workers No. 6—Wm. H. Urmy, Wm. L. Rhys. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers—S. Diver, H. Green- 
berg. Janitors—G. Magnuson, J. Charcho, Mrs. 
McCullough, Peter DeBleeker. Cooks No. 44— 
P. J. Sexton, Rudolph Wartenberg, E. P. Dufon, 
H. McDowell, A. N. Oliver, John Bernhart, 
Goomer Roberts, A. J. Van Bebber, Jack Moore, 
Emil Buehrer. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Daniel S. 
O’Brien, Police Judge, extending best wishes for 
the prosperity and success of the Labor Council. 
From the International Molders’ Union, acknowl- 
edging receipt of resolutions passed by the Coun- 
cil in memory of our late brother, James De Succa. 
From Supervisor Welch, thanking the Council 
and other organizations in San Francisco for their 
assistance and faith in him in the recent election. 

Referred to Committee on Education—From 
the Board of Education, extending an invitation 
to be present at a conference to be held Thursday, 
January 10th, on part-time education. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From the California 
Co-operative Meat Company, with reference to 
the payment of dividends. 

Requests complied with—From the Department 
of Education, invitation to inspect the floor plans 
of the Mission High School and to attend meet- 
ings to be held January 3d and 10th, respectively, 
when these plans will be finally considered. 

From U. S. Senator Shortridge, with reference 
to the exclusion of aliens and an editorial in the 
San Jose News of December Ist, and suggesting 
that the Council and others pass resolutions or 
through the press disavowing the un-California 
view of this un-California newspaper. 

From the American Federation of Labor, re- 
questing the Council to appoint a committee of 
four to take charge of the campaign for funds for 
the maintenance of the German trade union move- 
ment. 


Report of Executive Committee—Committee 
recommended indorsement of the wage scale and 
agreement of the Casket Workers’ Union, with 
the usual conditions. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Alaska Fishermen—Bill in- 
troduced in Congress by Secretary Hoover, that 
is detrimental to the interests of the Fishermen. 
Moving Picture Operators—Their ball, which was 
held on New Year’s eve was financial success. 
Lithographers—Requested a demand for their 
label on all lithograph work, particularly on 
checks. Butchers—Requested information regard- 
ing label on butcher gowns and aprons. Office 
Employees—Can furnish union men for account- 
ing and auditing of books. 


Report of Law and Legislative Committee—In 
the matter of the circular letter from the Cali- 
fornia Conference for Progressive Political Ac- 
tion, after discussing the subject-matter at some 
length, committee recommended that the San 
Francisco Labor Council go on record as in- 
dorsing the plan of organization and principles of 
the California Conference for Progressive Politi- 
cal Action, with the understanding that there shall 
be granted to it local autonomy within its own 
field of jurisdiction, including the right to select 
and support its own candidates for local or dis- 
trict judicial, legislative and municipal offices. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were drawn for same. 


Special Committee on Hetch Hetchy made a 
progressive report. 

Delegate Scharrenberg submitted a letter re- 
ceived from the California Division of the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amendment, and 
requested the Council to appoint a committee to 
make the mass meeting, which would be held the 
latter part of January, a success. The chair ap- 
pointed Delegates Scharrenberg, O’Connell, Bon- 
sor, Baker, Sister Finkenbinder, and Delegate 
Rogers. 

Receipts—$286.25. Expenses—$168.07. 

Council adjourned at 9: 45 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
———&—______- 


LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held January 5, 1924. 

The regular meeting of the Label Section of 
the S. F. Labor Council was called to order at 
8:20 by Vice-President Carl Jelm in Mechanics 
Hall, Labor Temple. 

Roll was called and the absentee was P. W. 
Naughton. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Communications—From the Allied Printing 
Trades Council, received, noted and filed. Minutes 
of Building Trades, received, noted and filed. 

Reports of Unions—Carpenters No. 34 reported 
that business is picking up; look for a good year. 
Egg Inspectors reported that business is good; 
initiating new members at every meeting. Cigar- 
makers reported that business is fair; ask a de- 
mand for their label when buying cigars. Typo- 
graphical No. 21 reported that business is good; 
delegate is giving out list to the members of the 
stores handling union-made goods. Grocery 
Clerks reported that the Piggly Wiggly, Skaggs, 
White’s Cash and Carry at 26th and Castro Sts., 
Potrero Cash Grocery at 2511 24th St. are still 
unfair; ask for the monthly working button, color 
changes every month, chocolate. Garment Cut- 
ters reported that busines is good; all members 
working. Upholsterers No. 28 reported that busi- 
ness is fair; ask a demand for their label when 
buying mattresses, pillows, overstuffed furniture. 
Cooks reported that business is good; ask a de- 
mand for their house card. Tailors No. 80 re- 
ported that they held an election of officers; open 
charter for tailors wishing to affiliate; ask a de- 
mand for their label when ordering made-to-order 
clothes. 

Committee Reports—Brother Johnson reported 
that he is still giving out the lists of the stores 
handling union-made goods. Trustees reported 
favorable on the bills, same to be ordered paid. 

New Business—Moved, seconded and carried 
that anyone appearing before the Section with 
credentials asking for aid, to be presented to the 
Secretary to be-read and referred to the Section 
for action, before the opening of the meeting. 

Being no further business to come before the 
Section we adjourned at 10 p. m. to meet again 
on January 16, 1924. 

“Don’t buy anything without the label, served 
by union men and women.” 

“If your haberdasher cannot supply you with 
Bell Brand, the Label Section will, 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
> 


Silence is golden, but if it became universal this 
world would be a gloomy place to live in. An 
idiot may remain silent, but it takes an intelligent, 
well-informed, tactful person to make his talk 
profitable. Hitching posts and mummies are 
silent forever, but “At the beginning it was the 
word,” and words may be deeds, and it is by words 
that you may find your way into the hearts of 
other people. The silent man may be a wise man, 
but more often it is ignorance or lack of s<it- 
confidence that keeps people silent, and “The 
voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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UNION HAT REPAIRING 


NATIONAL HAT SHOP 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S HATS 
Cleaned, Blocked and Remodeled 


1985 MISSION STREET 
Phone Park 8823 Near Owl Drug Co. 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland 


Studios in all principal cities in California 


Los Angeles 


ANGiiedmon &&e 
259 +0273 Dost St. si322sn San Francisco. 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet 
Store all year round, where your 
credit goes as far as your cash, and 
your word is good for credit. 


Compare our prices with others. We 
will be satisfied with the result. 


We welcome you, whether you are 
buying or “‘just looking.” 
a chance to prove it. 


Give us 


SHOES 


Ey 
HUB SHOES 
AAS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


3047 16th St. Near Valencia 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


—— 
Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FUTURE. 
By James Duncan, 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. 

The need for a labor news service, either for 
our own country or considered internationally, 
was never more evident than at the present time, 
possibly excepting the era when it was deemed 
advisable to have such a service. Not only is this 
evident because of the growing isms of economic 
organizations, but because the existence of the 
labor press, largely including the International 


Labor News Service, has forced the daily and 
weekly papers of our great country to give better | 
space to the discussion of economics and trade ‘ 


union activities. 

Many of the most earnest students of economics 
in our time and heretofore, have concluded to 
their own satisfaction that judged by public 
events and human activities, the time is fast ap- 
proaching when economics will so far supersede 
politics that the latter will simply be a method 
of the former for carrying out a portion of its 
program, and why should not this be so? 

We find in our time that when politics and 
political laws fall short of coming up largely to 
legal requirements, the legal fraternity, so-called, 
especially in our higher courts, have greater re- 
sort to economics than to politics. The Rule of 
Reason decision a short time ago by our U. S. 
Supreme Court, is a case in point. If there had 
been anything in legal procedure or available in 
politics to permit a decision by that august court 
without reference to a Rule of Reason, certainly 
such an excuse or rather such a reason would 
never have been given. 

Legal procedure does not often measure up to 
Rules of Reason. Courts and judges are required 
or at least are supposed to decide contentions 
coming their way according to law, and decisions 
need to be given that way, irrespective of justice 
or reason. 

In the broader and more humane field of eco- 
nomics, however, it is real reasoning which is at 
the bottom of practical activities, hence the great 
court, resorting to that method. 

Other instances could be quoted. At my re- 
turn on the Russian Mission and at a public re- 
ception given us in New York City, the great 
Roosevelt, in responding to his name being called, 
and in his earnest manner and using his index 
finger to give emphasis, declared that the time 
was when he publicly and greatly differed from 
labor officials, but that recent years and study 
had brought him to the state of mind that the 
interests they represented must in the end be 
supreme and politics but a police method of carry- 
ing the far-reaching purposes and advancements 
of economics into effect. 

Having this in mind, the International Labor 
Press needs to feel its importance, not only in 
the quality, but in the quantity of its service, and 
in. performing its proper and desirable function 
it need not hesitate to feel that those who for the 
greater portion of their lifetime have been cham- 
pions of betterment in economics, will give that 
press not only plentiful, but fullest suppor. 

I congratulate your organization and bespeak 
for our movement your unfaltering support of 
as well as leadership in the greater development 
of the practical trade unionism of our time. It is 
the only economic arena which has stood the test 
of time and experience and bids well for the fur- 
ther development of the trade union movement 
of our country and of the world. 


————_@__—_ -—. 


CULINARY WORKERS WIN. 

Seattle culinary workers have unionized one of 
the largest cafeterias in the Northwest. For two 
years the manager attempted to operate anti- 
union. 


“SHORTAGE” CRY IS FAKE. 


“The great problem of the oil industry is not 
that of scouring the earth for new oil fields; 
the industry needs new markets and more ex- 
tended use of petroleum products,” says H. A. 
Haring, writing in the Annalist, financial paper, 
on “The Oil Industry Unmasked.” 

The writer charges, in effect, that all the stories 
of “oil shortage” are untrue, and that there is not 
a semblance of fact in repeated claims that 
“American sources of crude are inadequate and 
that large foreign supplies are the only means of 
certainty against an oil famine.” 

American diplomacy has often been swayed by 
the propaganda of those who would alarm the 
people with their stories that American arms 
must protect their oil wells in foreign lands or 
this nation will be helpless “in the next war.” 

“The calamitous howl has ever been ‘there is 
coming a shortage of oil.’” says Mr. Haring, who 
declares that “despite all the vociferation about 
impending oil shortage, no shortage has ever 
occurred. Recurrent periods of overproduction 
have, on the other hand, been characteristic of the 
industry. They have come frequently. 

“Production of crude in this country swelled 
from 1,500,677 barrels a day in August of 1922 to 
2,199,871 barrels a day exactly one year later. 
This is an increase of 46.6 per cent, and the early 
fall witnessed still higher output with the result 
that September brought upon us the greatest 
glut of oil the world has known, not from foreign 
but from domestic wells. 


“Tt is well to remember that few of our oil fields 
have dried up. Western Pennsylvania, the origi- 
nal field of 64 years ago, continues to give forth 
the peculiar odor of flowing wells, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the production in barrels exceeds that 
of the romantic days of 50 and 60 years ago. 

“No human being, no geologist, and no statis- 
tician can do more than make a wild hazard as 
to the amount of oil in store within the earth. 
All their calculations of the past have been regu- 
larly shot to pieces.” 

It is charged that no industry is more incom- 
petently managed. Methods are lax; production 
costs are unknown; there is no planned marketing 


and what there is is most wasteful and extrava- | 
gant. Oil men have made no attempt to co-oper- | 
ate with manufacturers of oil burners, that this | 
economical system may be installed in the na- | 


tion’s households. And all this time oil owners 


have shrieked their fear of oil famine, and have | 
terrified the nation by their propaganda when the | 
Persian crisis | 


periodical 
appears. 


Holland or 
Militarists and saber rattlers point to 
these crises as an added reason for a jarge navy 
“to assure America its quota of crude oil.” 


————_ &____—__ 


MEAT CUTTERS GAIN. 
Bloomington, III, 
wages $5 a week. 


Mexican, 


meat cutters have 


> 


Demand the union label on all purchases. That 
is the best way to promote the cause of unionism. 
Take no excuses or substitutes. 


raised | 


HIGHER POSTAL PAY. 

Increase in postal pay is the purpose of a bill 
introduced by Congressman M. Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania. The bill is indorsed by the national 
organization of post office clerks, letter carriers 
and railway mail clerks, all affiliated to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and by the league of 
third and fourth-class postmasters, 

“There are two major reasons why wage rates 
in the postal service should be increased,” said 
Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks. “From 
a relative standpoint their compensation, when 
measured in real wages, is less than a decade ago. 
The second reason is that postal workers are now 
rendering more service per man for less cost to 
the public than formerly.” 

The trade union official pointed out that the 
volume of work has increased faster than the 
number of employed. 

Largely because of unattractive wage standards, 
there is difficulty in holding efficient postal labor, 
said Congressman Kelly. 

“Postal employment, by its very nature,” he 
said, “has prescribed limits so far as its possi- 
bilities for acquiring affluence are concerned. 
Therefore the average postal wage must be rela- 
tively high to attract and hold a sufficient amount 
of dependable labor to insure proper service.” 

——————-@_______ 

Demand the union label on all purchases. That 
is the best way to promote the cause of unionism. 
Take no excuses or substitutes. 


Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prep. 


HANSEN’S CAFE 
708 FOURTEENTH STREET 
Near Market 
HOME COOKING 
Special Dinner, 40c 
From 11 A. M. to 7 P. M. 
FIRST-CLASS HOME BAKERY - 

OPENED DECEMBER 20, 1923 


Bread, Rolls, Pies and Cakes 
Fresh Daily 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This Bank will open accounts in the 
name of two individuals, for in- 
stance, man and wife, either of 
whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


mee 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno’ Los Angeles 


_~ 


UNION 
LABEL 


On every one of these items 


95c to $1.85 
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INDUSTRY MUST GOVERN OWN COURSE 
By Matthew Woll 
(In American Photo-Engraver) 

With the dawning of the present industrial or- 
der—having found its inception in the discovery 
and development of the power of steam, followed 
by the discoverey of other natural powers and 
forces subject to human direction and manipula- 
tion—there has come the urgent need of a re- 
adjustment of economic principles underlying our 
present industrial fabric and social organism. 

The discovery of these natural forces and the 
putting them to use to serve man’s needs gave 
rise not only to the development of the factory 
system of production but impelled the creation 
of large industrial and commercial organizations 
commonly known as corporate enterprizes. These 
corporate enterprizes have grown from small 
combinations into gigantic and powerful organi- 
zations which, in the eyes of the law, are recog- 
nized as a person despite the fact that this man- 
created person is vested with powers greater than 
those given to man by his Creator. 

This artificial, industrial and commercial per- 
son has grown to such immensities that all former 
economic concepts and legal principles, intended 
for the safeguarding of freedom, equal oppor- 
tunity and mutuality of industrial relationship 
have been swept aside. Only the form and not 
the substance remains. 

The American wage earners and the American 
trade union movement do not seek the destruc- 
tion of the development of collective production or 
of group or corporate enterprise—neither do they 
hope to destroy the concept of private property 
and the device of freedom of contract as instru- 
mentalities to promote progress, encourage in- 
dividual initiative, stimulate personal adventure 
and safeguard the principles of freedom and lib- 
erty. Labor does hold, however, that unless a 
like form of organization is developed and en- 
couraged on the part of the wage earners, who 
cannot deal effectually as individual workers with 
corporate enterprise—that these instrumentalities 
for freedom will become weapons for economic 
oppression and enslavement. Hence the necessity 
for trade unionism and collective bargaining. In 
furthering this collective power of the workers the 
trade movement is performing a_ truly 
patriotic duty and an essential economic and 
social work. 


union 


While organized labor is struggling for equal 
opportunity with all other industrial factors and 
forces and is demanding its proportionate share 
in the rewards that come by joint industrial en- 
terprise, it also views with considerable appre- 
hension, the constant tendency of political gov- 
ernment to intrude itself upon our industrial life 
and altogether too often on matter purely eco- 
nomic and industrial and in which field it is not 
incompent to function. History demonstrates 
that economic laws and developments go on in 
spite of the distum of political government and 
that economic laws are stronger than political 
laws. : 


An unbiased study of our economic and indus- 
trial development and the attempts of political 
government to regulate them will lead to the in- 
evitable conclusion that economic laws and ten- 
dencies spring from the understanding, aspira- 
tions and needs of the people; that they are sub- 
ject to constant change and follow channels that 
may not receive the steady sanction and approval 
of political government. They are not subject 
to the whims of political government. They are 
subject to the forces, powers and influences under- 
lying the growth of our economic and industrial 
life. 

It is labor’s hope that all factors within industry 
will recognize the importance of this fundamental 
truth and respond to it. It is hoped that ulti- 
mately there will come into existence an economic 


and industrial chamber, in which all factors in 
industry will be fairly represented, and which will 
determine the rules and regulations that industries 
will impose upon themselves, thus confining poli- 
cal government to the special functions for which 
it is best qualified and best suited. By such an 
arrangement associated capital and organized la- 
bor will be enabled to work out the rules and 
regulations of industry based upon an intimate un- 
derstanding and knowledge of industrial facts 
and develop industrial and economic principles 
which will serve to direct the whole of our indus- 
trial and commercial activities into channels where 
the ultimate goal will be one of service to all man- 
kind rather than as now—mere individual selfish- 
ness and material gain. 


- 


JAIL FLAT JANITORS. 


The State Supreme Court has upheld a verdict 
of “conspiracy to boycott owners of apartment 
buildings” against several members of the Flat 
Janitors’ Union of Chicago. The decision in- 
cludes jail sentences of from one to five years. 
As the defendants have exhausted legal remedies, 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor is asking 
trade unionists and sympathizers to appeal to the 
governor to pardon the unionists. 

The petition reviews the case and comments 
on the ease with which workers can be “rail- 
roaded” to the penitentiary. 

“The verdict of the jury was ‘guilty of con- 
spiracy in manner and form as charged in the 
seventh count or counts of the indictment.’ The 
indictment consisted of ten counts,” says the peti- 
tion. “The verdict was indefinite, and showed 
that the jury did not have a clear notion of what 
their verdict was. It amounted to saying the 
defendants were guilty of something, but the 
jury did not know what. Judge Swanson (the 
trial judge) construed the verdict and entered 
sentence on it as guilty of conspiracy on the 
seventh count. The seventh count was for con- 
spiracy to boycott owners of apartment buildings. 

The governor is informed that the purpose of 
this prosecution is to smash the powerful Flat 
Janitors’ Union which has a record of efficiency 
in bringing the janitor up to the dignity of a 
human being. 


“From living in dark, damp, unwholesome and 
unpleasant quarters, with the necessity of depend- 
ing in part upon the charity of others, he and 
his family have become as other workmen and 
their families,” the petition states. “Necessarily 
this has meant an increase of cost in the opera- 
tion of flat buildings, but it is a burden which 
ought not to fall upon him in this land of plenty.” 

= > 
COURSE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

The course in Public Speaking will be open to 
new members at its first meeting after the holi- 
days, January 15, 1924. 


Begin the New Year by a resolution to improve 
your mastery of “English as she is spoken.” 

This course is of workers, by workers, and for 
workers. It is open to union men and women 
only. It is designed to meet the needs of per- 
sons who are interested in the art of presenting 
ideas more forcefully, accurately, and tellingly. 
It is adjusted to those with limited educational 
qualifications and who consequently wish to make 
a start at the beginning. Do not think that you 
are too old to start or that you know too little 
to join. 

This course is open to both men and women. 
It will consist of ten one and one-half hour ses- 
sions. The cost of the course is $4. 

Note the place and time—San Francisco Labor 
Temple, Progress Hall, 7:30-9:00 p. m. each Tues- 
day evening beginning January 15, 1924. 

Department of Labor Education of the Univer- 
sity of California Extension Division. 


THE NEW PHARMACY 


With a Full Stock of Drugs, Novelties and Sun- 
dries, where your Prescriptions will be Carefully 
Compounded. 


HUB PHARMACY 


MARKET, HAIGHT AND GOUGH STREETS 
Phone Hemlock 1598 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 
Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER’S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


Stutes 


Restaurant 


LIBERTY 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason & Turk Streets 


You're right! 
I wear ol 
CAN'T BUST'EM cho 


guarantee that } 
ifthe sewingeverrips pp 
«get a newpairor 
mg noney back. 


Z 


ie | 
T BUST 
Sears 
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BY THE WAY. 

Pessimists who are always railing at the well-: 
known human race for its alleged lack of honor 
should study Sing Sing prison’s parole record 
for 1923. 

Sing Sing officials report that a large majority 
of the men released last year made good on parole, 
only 16 per cent being returned to prison. 


In one year 477 were paroled, against only 
77 returned. Prison officials point out that not 
all those returned commited new crimes, but that 
some were sent back for getting into bad com- 
pany or for failing to observe strictly terms cf 
their probation, as, for instance, failing to report 
to the parole agent regularly. 


A mighty good record for men supposed to 
have sunk about as low as humans get. After all, 
the indigo-livered people to the contrary, men and 
women will do the right thing if given a chance. 

When residents of Peekshill, N. Y., were re- 
cently aroused by the burning of a fiery cross in 
their town, Chief of Police Burke attributed the 
demonstration to boys. Other Peekshill people 
thought it was the work of the Ku Klux Klan. 


Whoever was behind the Peekshill demonstra- 
tion, there is no doubt that the burning of fiery 
crosses and other Klan “stunts” are the product 
of men with boyish minds, Only an immature 
mind would delight in wearing a hood and a night- 
gown-like robe and indulging in the foolish 
mumeries and solemn assininities that feature 
meetings of the Kluxers. 

Reports from Germany sent by reliable inves- 
gators confirm information in the hands of the 
American Federation of Labor as to the plight 
of the German workers and lend emphasis to the 
necessity of aiding the Federation’s campaign for 
funds for the relief of the German trade unions. 

According to Dr. Haven Emerson, Professor 
of Public Health Administration at Columbia 
University, who is now making a child-health 
survey of Germany, undernourishment is increas- 
ing in Berlin. 

“After four days’ study of Berlin hospitals, or- 
phanages, baby stations, school children and the 
homes of the unemployed,’ Dr. Emerson cabled, 
“T find undernourishment widespread, increasing 
and genuine. The milk supply of Berlin is one- 
tenth the pre-war consumption, One-quarter of 
the city’s population is dependent on government 
and private charity. The shortage of food, coal, 
light and houses combined with diminishing medi- 
cal and hospital facilities, is causing an increase 
of disease.” 


PARENTS! 


In selecting a school at which to have your 
boys and girls prepare for first-class positions, 
remember that Gallagher-Marsh Business College 
invites you to come to its school premises and see 
its students write shorthand rapidly and read 
their notes correctly, and then challenges all 
other schools to equal in your presence what you 
will see accomplished here. 


You want first-élass positions for your boys 
and girls, so come and let us prove to you by 
student demonstrations that Gallagher-Marsh 
shorthand is better than any other and that no 
other school compares with Gallagher-Marsh for 
competent stenographers, private secretaries, etc. 


You might also remember that Gallagher-Marsh 
-shorthand books are printed and bound in our 
local shops under fair conditions. Also that they 
are published by Gallagher-Marsh Business Col- 
lege. Patronize those who render service and 
who patronize you, is a good motto. Send for 
free catalog. Van Ness ave. and Turk st. 
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The ways in which application forms for in- 
surance are filled are often more amusing than 
enlightening, as the British Medical Journal 
shows in the following selection of examples: 

“Mother died in infancy.” 

“Father went to bed feeling well, and the next 
morning woke up dead.” 

“Grandfather died suddenly at the age of 103. 
Up to this time he bade fair to reach a ripe old 
age.” 


“Applicant does not know cause of mother’s 
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death, but states that she fully recovered from 
her last illness.” 

“Applicant has never been fatalty sick.” 

“Applicant’s brother, who was an infant, 
when he was a mere child.” 

“Grandfather died from gunshot wound, caused 
by an arrow shot by an Indian.” 

“Applicant’s fraternal parents died when he 
was a child.” 

“Mother’s last illness was caused from chronic 
rheumatism, but she was cured before death.”— 
The Christian Advocate. 


died 


<P. G: and E- 


is California’s code for 
“SERVICE” 


UICKLY, the alert mind translates the let- 
ters P G and E into the word SERVICE. 
Thoughtlessly, the average citizen accepts 
this service as a matter of course, so un- 
obstrusively and faithfully is it rendered. 


What is the P G and E? Are you able to 


answer? 


The P Gand E is a practical demonstra- 
tion of intelligent co-operation! 


Over 40,000 Californians in all walks of life 
supply most of its capital. 


Approximately 8,500 employees (receiving 
a payroll of over $14,000,000 annually) operate 


the company. 


About 700,000 customers, scattered over an 
area as large as seven Eastern states, enjoy 
the advantages of this “public-partnership” 


arrangement. 


Whether you are a security holder, em- 
ployee or customer, be proud of your part in 
fostering one of the State’s most important 


industries. 


For upon its success depends the success of 
thousands of other industrial activities in this 
community—and they in turn affect you. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


p. G- a7: 


“PACIFIC Bar m 
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You know the regular 
prices of these splendid 
shoes—Now Read Our 


‘ SALE PRICE 


Other Sale Groups for Men at 
$3.45 and $4.45 


$ 


MISSION STORE| 
hcl 


825 MARKET zi 
me 


Until 9:30 
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MEN’S SHOE SALE 


BURT & PACKARD, HOWARD & FOSTER, CRAWFORD, 
PACKARD, EDMONDS’ and BARRY SHOES 


--and EVERY ‘‘BANISTER’? Shoe in our store is in this 
Sale at $9.85 


-KATSCHINS KI 


Philadelphia Shoe Co = 


SAN FRANCISCO 
525 FOURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 


MISSION AT 2384 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San 
unions died during the past week: William Doyle 
of the cemetery workers, Peter Jensen of the 
Alaska fishermen, Joseph E. Reilly of the letter 
carriers. 

The moving picture operators in San Diego 
have won their fight against the open shop thea- 
tres in that city. The last theatre, which remained 
out sixteen months, signed up last week and will 
hereafter be conducted as a union establishment. 


A number of new delegates were seated at the 
last meeting of the Labor Council, among them 
being: Robert Donohue, Rodney Hazell, Edward 
J. Smith, David Ferner and Thomas Kelly of the 
post office clerks; Mace J. Madsen of the sail- 
makers; William H. Urmy and W. L. Rhys of 
the electrical workers; S. Diver and H. Greenberg 
of the ladies’ Garment workers; Gus Magnuson, 
J. Charcho, Mrs. McCullough and Peter De 
Bleeker of the janitors; P. J. Sexton, Rudolph 
Wartenberg, E. P. Dufon, H. McDowell, A. N. 
Oliver, John Bernhart, Goomer Roberts, \. J. 
Van Bebber, Jack Moore and Emil Buehrer of 
the cooks. 


President Hollis last Friday night appointed a 
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committee of four to take charge of the local 
campaign for funds to assist German trade union- 
ists in the present extremity, 


The Casket Workers’ Union has received the in- 
dorsement of the Labor Council for the newly 
adopted wage scale and working agreement. Ne- 
gotiations are now under way with the employers 
and trade unionists are urged to demand the union 
label on all caskets. 


The first meeting of the committee to study the 
question of establishing a labor bank in this city 
was held last Tuesday night. A discussion of the 
subject took place after which it was determined 
to invite a number of persons to appear before 
the committee and furnish such information as 
they might have of value concerning the banking 
business. The committee will hold its next meet- 
ing next Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock in the 
offices of the Labor Council. 

The Alaska fishermen reported that a bill had 
been introduced in Congress that would be very 
harmful to the organization if passed and asked 
that the Labor Council look into the question and 
lend suck assistance to the fishermen as it could. 

Representatives of the Council’s committee on 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 
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education will participate in the hearing before 
the Board of Education on the operations of the 
part-time school law in San Francisco. 


—————__— 


CALIFORNIA CO-OPERATIVE MEAT CO. 

For the information of stockholders of the 
California Co-operative Meat Company, 1122 Har- 
rison street, Oakland, which company is to be 
dissolved and its assets distributed among the 
shareholders, we publish the following reply to 
inquiries made by Secretary John A. O’Connell 
of the San Francisco Labor Council: 

“Oakland, California, Dec. 31, 1923. 

“Dear Sir: 

“Replying to your inquiry of Dec. 22, 1923, beg 
to advise that there has been no official date set 
on the payment of dividends as yet. However, 
it is our plan to pay this dividend the latter part 
of January, providing something unforeseen does 
not alter our plan in the meantime. Each share- 
holder (that we have address of) will be notified 
direct by mail as to the time, manner and pay- 
ment of this dividend. 

“Shareholders who have lost their certificates 
will be compelled to appear before a notary public 
and swear to an affidavit to that effect, and that 
same has not been sold or transferred, using only 
this form of notary’s acknowledgment as inclosed, 
with the affidavit. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Calif. Co-Operative Meat Co., 
“T., DANERI, Sec’yv ” 

Note:—The acknowledgment is a general ac- 
knowledgment that the person making the affi- 
davit appeared before the notary public, known 
to him to be the person described in the affidavit, 
and that he acknowledged having executed the 
same. 


> 
WIRELESS POWER. 


Lighting an ordinary 110-volt incandescent 
lamp as if by magic, and without wires, was ac- 
complished by Dr. Willis Rodney Whitney of the 
General Electric Company before the convention 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Dr. Whitney held the incandescent 
globe about a foot from a vacuum tube containing 
two million cycles of alternating current. 

“This comes about as near to the wireless trans- 
mission of power as-~we have yet seen,” said Dr. 
Whitney. “There is no metallic connection be- 
tween the lamp and the source of power—there- 
fore it must be wireless.” 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


WARFIELD 
CAFETERIA 


CO-OPERATIVE 
WARFIELD THEATRE BUILDING 


ALL UNION 


The workers share in the profits, an opportunity 
for labor to support labor 


